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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives in General Court assembled. 


The Commissioners of Prisons submit the following Re- 

port :— 

The Board of the Prison Commissioners is not now full. 
°"Two vacancies have been made during the year, only one of 
, Which has been filled. SrepHen W. Bowes, M.D., of 
= Springfield, was appointed to take the place of H. G. Herrick, 
» Esq., whose term of office expired on the first Wednesday of 
+ July. Rev. D. P. Noyss resigned in the month of October, 
and his place remains vacant. The Commission, then, consists 


° of J. W. CANDLER, Esq., Chairman, STEPHEN W. BowLeEs, 
© M.D., and Josnua Corr, Secretary. The Advisory Board 
* remains the same as at the first. Its members are: Miss H. 
bs B. Caickertine, of Dedham, Mrs. H. F. Durant, of Boston, 
~. and Mrs. N. A. Lronarp, of Springfield. 
y During the year the county prisons have been visited and 
c inspected, and some removals have been made of women 
~ from one house of correction to another. The endeavor 
has been continued to secure the establishment of schools in 
some of the larger prisons. 
The expenses of the Commission for the year 1873 have 
_. been as follows :— 
= 
Salary of the Secretary, : : : : $2,000 00 
Travelling expenses of Secretary, . He st 166 90 
Travelling expenses of other members of the 
Commission and Advisory Board, ! : 255 10 
‘Stationery and postage, : : : ‘ Wo nately 
$2,458 22 


piowls 
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The condition of the jails and houses of correction remains 
much as it was last year, so far as general plan and system are 
concerned. The drunkard and the burglar are still side by 
side with the vagrant and the thief, on the right hand and 
the left. There are “gentleman prisoners” to be found, who 
have special, unwarrantable privileges. In one instance, a 
common man died in the corridor, while the room designed 
for a hospital-room was occupied permanently by prisoners 
whose feelings and friends and circumstances were such that 
it was not thought best to put them in a cell with ordinary 
prisoners. 

The degree of that part of punishment styled in the sen- 

tence “hard labor,” varies still, according to the traditions of 
each house of correction... In South Boston it is hard labor 
in downright earnest; each convict doing his stint of 
labor, not every one the same, but every one what it is 
believed he can and ought to do. This stint having been 
ascertained, the man or woman is kept to it by force of dis- 
cipline. 
In Pittsfield, it is doing a specified stint, which was, 
in October, such that some men could get through it at 
3, and others at 6, ep. M. One man could finish the stint by 
11, a.m. After each had done his task, he was allowed to 
remain in the workroom and talk quietly with others who 
had done theirs. So that, looking in at the room at say 4, 
P. M., on an October afternoon, you would see half of the 
men sitting about in groups of two or three, in quiet, pleasant 
conversation. 

In Northampton, it is working with eight or ten or 
fifteen others in a room, with no overseer for much of the 
time, for the overseer is also the turnkey. The keeper of 
the jail and master of the house of correction is also sheriff 
of the county, and is compelled, by official duty, to be 
absent from the prison much of the time. When he is 
absent, the overseer and turnkey can only be in the work- 
room so much of the time as his various other duties about 
the jail and house of correction permit. He answers the bell 
to the outside door; is, of necessity, much in the office, 
where he is separated from the workmen by the length of a 
passageway and by a thick door, 
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In other houses of correction, with the exception of a few 
of the smaller ones, to wit,—Greenfield, Barnstable, Nan- 
tucket, where there is no work done,—the meaning of the 
term “hard labor” varies between the extremes, accord- 
ing to the traditions of each prison. In almost every 
case, the fact that this thing has always been done, and that 
thing has never been done, is a very strong reason for still 
doing this, and for objecting strenuously to that. The 
masters and keepers have occupied positions of responsi- 
bility and trust, many of them for many years, and have 
settled themselves down upon certain ways of fulfilling 
their duties, and they are incredulous as to there being 
any better way. Nor is there anything strange in this. 
Any other honest and intelligent men would be, and would 
chafe a little at outside suggestions. Any other set of men, 
placed as these officials have been, in the different county 
prisons, with the same independence and power, would 
develop the same or similar differences and inequalities. 
It is not the masters and keepers with whom we find fault, 
but with the system, or lack of system, under which broad 
and unjust inequality exists; so that a thief in one house of 
correction works hard, as he should; in another, he is fed 
and clothed and kept comfortable, and does nothing, and the 
financial exhibit is $192,000 excess of cost over earnings. 
The average sum earned by the house of correction prisoners 
last year was $100.16 per prisoner; whereas, at South Boston, 
the sum earned was $179.31. Leaving’ out South Boston, 
and the earnings per prisoner per year is $62.76. 

It is still found impracticable to classify prisons by removal 
from one prison to another, except by moving women convicts 
‘from houses of correction where there is no suitable pro- 
vision for their work and discipline, to others where regular 
work and matrons are provided. 

The difficulties in the way of establishing schools in the 
larger prisons are considered still insuperable. | 

During the year, the new jail at Taunton has been com- 
pleted and occupied. This jail has cost, as it was surmised 
in our last report that it would, more than the $125,000 
provided, and the county of Bristol will be obliged to furnish 
some $15,000 on its account. It is a well-built jail, on the 
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whole, well planned, though the cells for women are more 
strongly and expensively built than is necessary. ‘There is 
no good reason why a cell in which a woman—or man either, 
for that matter—who is a common drunkard or vagrant is to 
be confined, should be burglar-proof, or cost $1,000. The 
cells for women in this jail are as strong as those for men. 
Above the women’s cells is a large and airy hospital room, 
which seems to be unnecessarily disfigured by a row of iron 
rods from floor to ceiling, at a distance of about three feet 
from the outside of the room, giving it-the appearance of a 
cage. This is not only’a disfigurement, but an absolute 
injury to a room for the sick. The ventilation of the build- 
ing is very well provided for, and the workmanship is 
thorough, the arrangements excellent. It is a question 
whether the building is not larger than the probable needs of 
that part of the county. 

At Worcester, the rebuilding of the jail and house of 
correction is completed. Of the old prison, only the north 
or women’s wing, with its 42 cells, remains. To the dwelling- 
house, a new part (26 by 57 feet) has been added. In the 
intersection of the cross, formed by the wings and the 
dwelling-house, is the guard-room (41 by 48 feet, and 20 
feet high) with fire-proof flooring, and having a view of the 
interior and exterior of the prison wings. Under the guard- 
room, and occupying the same area, is the kitchen for the 
prison, 9} feet high. Over the guard-room is an opening for 
skylight, with four hospital-rooms and a poor debtor’s room 
in the tower. 

In the right arm of the cross is the chapel, the whole size 
of the wing, 70 by 37 feet on the third floor. Below it, this, 
the south wing, is divided into two parts, lengthways, by a 
deafened brick wall; in the rear part is the jail, three tiers 
of eight cells each. In the front part of this wing are laun- 
dry and jail-office, and a sitting-room and bedroom for 
turnkey and watchman. 

The east wing is 127 by 37 feet, with 128 cells, in four 
tiers for prisoners. In the basement are 16 bath-tubs. The 
corridor and cell-floors are made of stone. Each cell-floor of 
one stone, from the North River Bluestone quarries. The 
cells are six by seven feet, and nine feet high. At the east end 
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of this wing, and at right angles to it is the workshop wing, 40 
by 95 feet. In the basement are store-rooms and eight soli- 
tary cells. In the first story are stock store-rooms for the 
work-room above, and also repair shops. The work-room 
floor is on a level with the first gallery of the prison wing. 
The work-room is 38 by 94 feet, and 17 feet high, and is a 
light, pleasant, well-ventilated shop. The yard has a high 
wall around, and incloses the steam-boilers, which are suffi- 
ciently large to furnish power to the shop, if necessary. The 
prison wings are fire-proof, the covering being an iron-trussed 
roof, covered with corrugated iron sheets. Each cell, except 
the solitary, is furnished with a water-closet, and great pains 
have been taken to secure thorough ventilation in cells as well 
as corridors. ‘The cost of the alterations and rebuilding has 
been $290,000. The prison has now 194 cells, besides eight 
solitary, and four hospital-rooms. It has been thoroughly 
constructed, and is well arranged in every part. 

At East Cambridge, the new jail is complete, and was first 
used in June. Itis commodious and thoroughly built, and cost, 
with the keeper’s house, $120,000. ‘These prisons have been 
built by the different county commissioners, according to their 
best judgment. In each case the expense has been greater than 
was necessary, for in each case the cells in which common 
drunkards and vagrants are to be confined have been made 
burglar-proof. A thorough system would have saved the 
people of the State many thousand dollars in the building of 
the recent prisons at Pittsfield, East Cambridge, Taunton 
and Worcester. , 

The county of Dukes is building a jail at Edgartown. 

The county commissioners of Essex have made contracts 
for an addition to the prison at Lawrence, which, when com- 
plete, will double the number of cells and give a fine work- 
room. There ought to be some wiser and better provision 
made for the jail prisoners at. Salem and Newburyport. The 
present way in these two jails combines the largest proba- 
bility of corruption with the smallest possibility of reforma- 
tion. It is doubtful whether this result could be attained in 
any other way so surely, as by putting four or five men in a 
room together, day and night, with nothing to do, and no one 
to see them when they do nothing. 
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Early in the spring the directors of the public institutions 
in Boston made an important change in regard to the return 
to the city of discharged prisoners from Deer Island. 
Formerly such persons came up by boat in the afternoon, 
and during the winter months did not reach the wharf till 
dark. The new arrangement is for the boat to go down at 9, 
A. M., and return immediately with the discharged prisoners 
for the day. And not only this, which of itself is a great im- 
provement, but further, the directors have arranged for a lady 
who is specially fitted for the work, to go on the boat and 
meet discharged women with offers of kind services. She is 
empowered to furnish means whereby they may reach their 
friends, or if they are friendless and homeless, she conducts 
them to any one of the asylums or homes provided by the 
charitable, which they. may desire or be willing to go to. So 
that it can no longer be said that these women are thrust out 
of prison, with no provision for their immediate necessity or 

no hand to help them. : 
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South Boston House of Correction,| 472 542 465.65 182 | 79.28 
East Spee House of Cor- 


rection, . .| 318 257 233.79 80 | 33.76 
Boston J ail, ; : .| 240 254 | 195.6 - | 30. 
Springfield, . ; 189 125 109.36 29:7) Th76 


New Bedford House of Correction, 147 176 132.95 40 | 22.19 
Worcester, . : 5 : : ons ~ iat be Ae 


Ipswich, . } ; : HE SOH BS ASG 101.37 45 | 14.60 
Dedham, ‘ ' ‘ q .| 108 85 73.46 36 3.65 
Pittsfield, . ; : ; : 96 85 79.28 24 6.09 
Northampton, . : d ; 90 31 | 25.37 23 2.42 
Lowell, F ‘ , : ; 84 64 53. 15 | -12.44 
Fitchburg,* . ; ‘ : : 81 99 83.89 _ 3.14 
Taunton,f . 31. ; ; ‘ 64 40 - - - 

Lawrence,{ . j ‘ : i 60 141 129.41 — | 23.99 
Plymouth, . : 32 21 17.70 8 1.99 
Greenfield, . ; ( } 32 8 4, 8 16 

Rooms. Rooms 

Salem, . 13 59 47.16 2 4.66 
Barnstable, . i é 8 9 4.12 - 43 
Newburyport, . ; 5 : 8 8 7.21 - 65 
Nantucket, : : : 8 ~ - - - 

Edgartown, . 4 4 58 - 09 


* Exceptionally crowded because of rebuilding at Worcester. é 
+ Has been in use only part of the year. { Double cells. 
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Pressinec. Necressiry oF INCREASED ACCOMMODATION | IN 
3 ouR County PRISONS. 


Attention is called. to the table on page °8, which shows 
in the first column the actual number. of cells in the different 
prisons ; in the second, the highest number in prison on any 
one day; in the third, the average number of prisoners dur- 
ing the year; in the fourth column the number of cells. for 
women; and in the fifth, the average number of women pris- 
oners during the year. 

It will be seen, by comparing the number of ‘cells. with the 
highest number of ‘prisoners on one day, that South Boston, 
Boston jail, New Bedford, Ipswich, Fitchburg and Lawrence 
have been during the year more than full, the total excess 
being 150, allowing two prisoners to each of the cells at 
Lawrence, which are double. And the neighboring, prisons 
have all been so full that no transfers could wisely be made. 

But this does not show the greatness of the necessity for 
increased accommodation, for in these prisons the women’s 
wing has not been full. The pressure has been, and is, upon 
the part of the prisons appropriated for men. At East Cam- 
bridge house of correction, where there appears an excess of 
room, 313 cells, with 257 as the highest number of prison- 
ers; 80 of these cells are in the women’s prison, with but 
30 to 40 women prisoners: so that, so far as the. men. are 
concerned, you have 223 cells with say 217 men, which is 
not a sufficient accommodation. Take here the average 
number, and you have 223 cells for men and 200 men. 

At Ipswich, of the 130 cells, 45 are in the women’s part of 
the prison, leaving 85 cells for men. The highest number 
was 136 prisoners, of which probably not 25 were women, 
leaving 111. The average number was 101.37, of which 
14.60 were women, leaving 86.77 It must be kept in mind 
that provision is needed for the highest number, and not the 
average number. At Lawrence, the excess of prisoners over 
accommodation is very great. 

At New Bedford house of correction, we have these fig- 
ures: cells, 147; of these, for women, 40; highest number, 
176; of these, say 80 women; leaving 107 cells for men 
and 146 men for cells. At South Boston: cells, 472; of 
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these, for women, 182; highest number, 542; of these, say 
120 women; leaving, 290 cells for men and 422 men for 
cells. The prevailing impression, then, that we have prisons 
enough, if only the prisoners could be properly classified and 
distributed, is a mistaken one. The only prisons of any size 
where there is room, are Northampton and Greenfield. 

If now you take from the house of correction the women 
convicts, you at once add to South Boston 180 cells; to 
New Bedford 40 cells; to Ipswich 45 cells; to East Cam- 
bridge 80 cells,—and in other prisons you increase largely 
the accommodations for men. 

So that the expenditure called for by the separate prison 
for women, will save expenditures that will be inevitable in 
many cases. The necessity for this expense is upon the 
people of the State, and must be met. And we claim, that in 
no way can the pressing necessity for increased accommoda- 
tions in our county prisons be so wisely met, as by the 
building a new prison for women. It is a growing opinion 
that in planning for a new state prison for men, calculations 
have been made upon too large a scale,—that instead of a 
prison with 1,000 cells being called for, one with 750 cells © 
would abundantly answer present and future necessities. If 
this be really the case, then it would be wise to consider more 
carefully, whether $1,000,000 be really needed for the new 
state prison for men. And if it should appear, as we firmly 
believe it will, that the size of the prison may be wisely 
reduced to 750 cells, then the appropriation may be reduced 
in like proportion, and‘the $250,000 go for a state prison for 
women. And this amount will build a prison with many 
more than 250 cells; for cells for women need not be go 
expensive as cells for men. Indeed, there is found to be no 
difficulty in confining women at Bridgewater in lath and 
plaster-rooms. And a large proportion of the 500 women 
prisoners may be safely kept in similar rooms. There would 
be a-necessity for only a few cells strongly, expensively 
built of stone or brick. 


ScHOOLS IN PRISON. 


It has been thoroughly established by the practice for many. 
years in England and this country, that schools in prison, 
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when wisely conducted, are valuable, not only for the direct 
instruction afforded, but also for their help in promoting good 
feeling and discipline in the prison. Few persons outside of 
prison-walls have any appreciation of the vacant, idle hours 
passed by our convicts in their cells; few know how heavily 
these hours pass to those of any intelligence who cannot read, 
or who have not books or papers; few, but those who have 
taught adults, know how much of an awakening and occupa- 
tion it is to a person of mature years to learn to read, or how 
much it raises such persons in their own esteem. 

The difference to a man or woman, in having’ something 
valuable and helpful to think of and be interested in, during 
the hours of restraint in a cell, and having nothing but the 
fact of restraint to grieve over and the memory of the past life 
to dwell upon, is immense. And that difference is not only 
a comfort and blessing to the prisoner, but an advantage to 
the discipline and good spirit of the prison, and in many cases 
an ultimate advantage to the community. 

Some schools have been established in our county prisons. 
At Lowell jail there has been, during the year, much inter- 
est in the matter; classes of six each were formed, slates and 
books furnished, and each man recited for an hour on alternate 
days. There were very few but wanted to attend the school, 
and those were old. | 

It has been thought by some that only the brighter, younger 
prisoners, who had comparatively long sentences, would be apt 
to profit by a school. This opinion has controlled the school 
in the Lawrence prison, where there has been good progress 
made by some of this class. But at Lowell it has been shown 
that length of sentence was not necessary, for one prisoner, 
—accused of larceny, but acquitted when he came to trial,— 
who was in jail but one month, in that time learned to read 
and write well. When he was committed he could not write 
his name; at the end of the month he wrote a good hand. 
He also made fair advance in spelling. When he was dis- 
charged he expressed himself as very grateful for the valua- 
ble instruction he had received; and, beyond all doubt, 
he was a better, more quiet, more contented prisoner than 
he would have been had he spent that month—as he would, 
bad there been no school—in his cell, doing absolutely 
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nothing, sitting and. standing all day, and. sleeping as best 
he could at night. | 

The Commission, after urging the matter of establishing 
schools, finally prepared a regulation concerning the matter, 
and laid it, on November 22, before the Governor, and Coun- 
cil, that they might approve, annul or modify the same. 

At the same time a regulation concerning jail prisoners was 
laid. before the Governor and Council, and one concerning 
books: and papers in jails and houses of correction. The 
one concerning jail prisoners had for its object the uprooting 
of the practice of making unjust distinctions among prisoners 
that. obtains in some of our jails, 

The one concerning books and papers explains and justifies 
itself. 

The regulations are,— 


1. Concerning Schools in Jails and Houses of Correction. 


In every jail and house of correction in the. Common- 
wealth, except these hereinafter named, to wit, the jails at 
Edgartown and Newburyport, and the jails and houses of cor- 
rection at Barnstable, Greenfield and Nantucket, a school 
shall be forthwith established and hereafter maintained, at 
which secular instruction shall be given upon week-days for 
six hours every week, to each and every prisoner whose term 
of imprisonment is for more than twenty days. 


2. Concerning Jail Prisoners. 


Prisoners sentenced to any jail in this Commonwealth, 
whether. by State or United States authority, if sentenced to 
“hard labor” or “labor,” shall come under the rules and regula- 
tions which apply to house of correction convicts ; if not sen- 
tenced to “ hard labor” or “labor,” they shall be kept closely 
confined in their cells, with only such absence for exercise as 
their health requires: provided, that those not sentenced to 
“hard labor” or “labor” may at any time choose to labor, 
whereupon they shall come under the rules and regulations 
which apply to house of correction convicts for the remainder 
of their. term of imprisonment. , 

Prisoners committed to jail awaiting trial shall be kept in 
their cells, with only such absence for exercise as their health 
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requires : provided, that the keeper may grant to any such 
prisoner permission to labor, and said prisoner, on accepting 
the permission, shall come under the rules and regulations 
which apply to house of correction convicts. 


3. Concerning Books and Papers in Jails and Houses of 
Correction. 

Every prisoner who can read shall be furnished with a Bible 
in his or her cell. 

No books or papers shall be given to, any prisoner until 
they have been examined and approved by the master or 
keeper, who is specially enjoined to exclude all of an immoral 
tendency, and all that give extended accounts of crime or 
criminals. 

On the 9th of December the Secretary had a conference 
with a Committee of the Council, to whom the matter had 
been referred. That Committee objected to the regulations 
concerning schools, and returned it for further consideration 
on the part of the Commission. 

The Commission reviewed the subject in the light of the 
objections raised, and decided to add to the regulation con- 
cerning schools this provision: provided, that the keeper or 
master may, for reasons of safety or discipline, excuse any 
prisoner from attendance upon school. 

On the 17th of December the. regulations were returned. to 
the Committee, with the accompanying paper :— : 

The regulations concerning schools in jails and houses. of 
correction, prepared by the Prison Commission, and submitted 
by them to the Governor and Council, November 22, having 
been returned for further consideration in view of certain ob- 
jections raised by a Committee of the Council, is herewith 
respectfully submitted again in a new draft. 

The Commissioners of Prisons understand that objections 
are made to this rule,— 

1. Because it seems an undue interference with the county 
authorities. 

2. Because it would involve expense. 

3. Because it might make trouble with existing contracts. 

4. Because it is of itself unwise and impracticable to com- . 
pel all prisoners to attend school, since some are old and of a 
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low grade of intellect, and others already know too much to 
make further schooling desirable. 

5. Because a better plan would be to authorize or require 
the keeper or master to select among the young and hopeful 
as many as, in their judgment, it would be wise to have attend 

school. 


In reply to these objections they submit :— 

1. It is an interference expressly authorized by and con- 
templated in the Act which created the Commissioners of 
Prisons. (Acts 1870, chap. 170.) 

2. The expense seems to them perfectly warrantable, be- 
cause it has been already shown by partial experiments in 
this State and by long-continued trials in other places, that 
such a school as is contemplated is of value not only to the 
individual prisoners, who may be made of more worth to the 
State, but also to the quiet and order and easy government 
of the prison. At present the percentage of expense in our 
jails and houses of correction that has the reformation of the 
prisoner for its object is disgracefully small. 

3. Iixcept it shall be judged wise and practicable to take 
the school hours out of the working-day there will be no in- 
terference with existing contracts. Further, all contracts 
have been made subject to the laws existing at the time they 
were made, and the law (Gen. Stat. chap. 178, sect. 14) 
warrants an hour’s instruction each evening except Sunday. 

4. It is not supposed that decrepit or imbecile prisoners will 
be put into the school-room any more than that sick or blind 
ones will be. The theory of having a school is not simply to 
help a few bright and promising young men to an education, 
but to fill out the artificial life that the State sets up by neces- 
sity in its prisons—to apply mental stimulus of the best possible 
kind. Many of the old and stupid prisoners, who would be 
left out of schools, or any selection made by masters or any 
one else who was selecting scholars, are beyond a question 
suitable persons to attend Shiva worship on Sunday. 

In the prison there is supposed to be no intercourse of mind 
with mind. No variety occurs from day to day, but a dull, 
uniform monotony prevails. Now the advantage of the 
school to these dull and stupid ones is that it affords some- 
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thing for their minds to take hold of and work upon, even 
though they may not learn toread. Further, Mr. Brockway, 
for years superintendent of the Detroit House of Correction, 
in an address made at a recent anniversary of the Dedham 
Asylum, said that it was remarkable how impossible it was 
to tell. beforehand what prisoners would be helped by mental 
and moral stimulus and aid. Sometimes with what were re- 
garded as the most hopeful cases you would meet with failure, 
and again be rewarded with great success in cases that seemed 
at the start hopeless. So we think it impossible to tell with 
accuracy who will and who will not be especially helped by 
the school. 

5. In replying to objection 4, this objection has been 
substantially answered. In the opinion of the Commission it 
is wise for all to attend school. 

On the twenty-ninth of January the regulations were re- 
turned ; the regulations concerning books and papers in jails 
and houses of correction and concerning jail prisons ap- 
proved; the regulation concerning schools not approved. 


SEPARATE PRISON FOR WoMEN. 


On the first day of October, 1873, there were in the nine- 
teen jails of this State 71 women, distributed among thirteen 
of them according to these numbers—30, 14, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 2, 
1,1,1,1,1. There were, on the same day, in the fifteen 
houses of correction, 216 women scattered among twelve of 
them according to these numbers—72, 36, 32, 25, 17, 10, 10, 
4,4, 3, 2,1. But, since our jails and houses of correction, 
though legally and technically different, are in some thirteen 
instances in the same place, these 287 women were not quite 
so widely scattered as would appear. In point of fact they 
were in nineteen different jails and houses of correction, dis- 
tributed according to these numbers—72, 37, 33, 30, 25, 23, 
Hay bout Ou 6. 5i2-4,).45. 3,35 .2,)5al,y L\,-1n) six places, there 
were 220 and in fourteen places 67. There were, on the same 
day, in the House of Industry at Deer Island, 291 women, 
and in the State Workhouse at Bridgewater, 162 women. 
In all, the State had under custody that day, as crim- 
inals, 740 women, and it had about that number every day 
in the year—rather more’ in winter, rather less in summer ; 
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the average number for the year being 701.77. On that 
same day there were in the state prison at Charlestown 586 
men. ‘The average for the year was 578. 

By the confession of the county and ‘city authorities, in 
whose hands the State now leaves most of these offenders 
against state laws, a very small, an ‘almost unappreciable 
percentage of these women, come out of prison any more 
likely to be more useful, less hurtful, members of society than 
they were before they went in. This confession is supple- 
mented very unmistakably by the patent fact that many of 
these women are regular habitués of the county house—going 
in and out with regularity—so that in some cases the number 
of commitments, or times of imprisonment, runs up to 20, 30, 
40. The claim of the Prison Commission is, and has been for 
three years, that there is a possible and practicable prison 
system under which many of these women may be so pun- 
ished and so trained while being punished that many of them » 
will be returned to society so far reformed as to be useful in- 
stead of hurtful members thereof. The prison committee of 
the last legislature reported unanimously in favor of a sepa- 
rate prison for women, as had the prison committees of two 
preceding legislatures; and His Excellency the governor, in 
his message to' the last legislature, distinctly declared himself 
to be in favor of a separate prison for women, so that it is 
with renewed confidence that we present again the recom- 
mendation that a separate prison for women be established. 

There are certain evils inherent to the present system. 
These are :— 


1. The intimate association of women of different grades 
of character and offence.—This is an evil that is specially no- 
ticeable in the twelve smaller prisons, where, because there are 
so few women prisoners, it is not worth while to have a matron. 
And generally, the women prisoners sit together through the 
day, sewing, or work together in the laundry or kitchen. This 
evil was plainly illustrated at Dedham, where a young girl, 
falsely accused of purloining a thimble, while awaiting trial, 
was under not only the influence but the charge, during the 
daytime, of a woman who was serving a life-sentence for 
murder, | 
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It is frequently illustrated in our smaller jails and houses 
of correction. It may be any day in any of the following list : 
Edgartown, Nantucket, Barnstable, Newburyport, Greenfield, 
Plymouth, Northampton, Salem, Lowell, Fitchburg, Ded- 
ham, Springfield. 

2. The immediate control and management of women by 
men.—That there should be a matron in every prison where 
women convicts are kept, is not too much to demand. But 
the expense of a matron prevents this where there are but few 
women. ‘Then, when there are not enough to make it worth 
while to have a matron, there should be no women prisoners. 
This evil is not confined to the smaller prisons ; in some of the 
larger ones, where there are matrons, the women prisoners are 
locked up at night and unlocked in the morning by men. It 
is a very serious evil, affecting vitally the whole question of 
reformation, as will appear when we reflect that the men who 
thus have the immediate control of these women are almost 
without exception firmly convinced that reformation is im- 
possible. The whole bearing and demeanor of men with this 
conviction will inevitably be such as to dishearten any who 
secretly purpose to lead a better life, and to confirm others 
who are already discouraged and become reckless. And it 
may very naturally be even worse than this. Indeed it 
would be strange if, after months and years of managing such 
women as are to be found in our prisons, soe turnkeys did 
not become rough and rude and insolent in their words and 
ways. | 

3. The imprisonment of men and women in the same insti- 
tution.—In some of our smaller prisons there is no serious 
difficulty in the way of actual communication between the 
men.and the women. And where direct conversation is diffi- 
cult, sometimes notes may be passed. Or where these, so far 
as is known, are stopped, yet the very endeavor to communi- 
cate which will always be made, or, at the very least, thought 
of and planned for, is of itself a serious bar to any helpful 
reformatory influence. One advantage of the prison-life, in 
view of an effort to reform, is that it is so distinct and sep- 
arate from the old life. This advantage is, to a great extent, 
thrown away where endeavors, even if they be unsuccessful, 
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for communication with old associates of the other sex are 
continually made. That was a noticeable statement made 
_ by the keeper of the Salem jail, where the men are generally 
in rooms on the first and second stories, and the women in 
two rooms on the third story. He said, “ When, in court 
time, I am obliged to have men in the third story, in rooms 
adjoining the women’s rooms, it is almost impossible to keep. 
those men quiet.” To be sure, the Salem jail is a very bad 
one; these rooms, having from four to six in each, afford the 
most favorable opportunity for unquiet and disturbance, and 
prevent anything like proper discipline, but still the same 
unquiet and unrest, in greater or less degree, is a part of the 
system of having male and female prisoners in the same insti- 
tution. It may be suppressed and kept under, but it is a 
difficulty, an unnecessary difficulty, put upon our prison- 
masters, by this system. 

4. The absence of secular instruction.—It cannot be ex- 
pected that the county commissioners will provide a teacher. 
for one woman, or fora dozen. It would be futile to expect 
them to do it for thirty or fifty women. Yet what we say of 
schools in prisons in another part of this epee applies as 
fairly to women in prison as to men. 

5. The waste of tume and money.—The 72 women at the 
South Boston house of correction pay, by their work, the 
expense of their food and clothing and of their government. 
The 215 women scattered about in eighteen other prisons do 
not. According to Massachusetts standard it has hitherto 
taken about 400 prisoners in order to make a prison pay ex- 
penses. It need not be so. Mr. Brockway, in Detroit, with 
251 prisoners, earned a surplus of $20,108.32; and again, 
another year, with 232 prisoners, earned a surplus of 
$20,027.50. But itis very evident that with from one to a 
dozen women no work can be done outside of the prison- 
work; and that the prison-work can be better done by men, 
was the testimony of the master of the Springfield house of 
correction when, for a time, he had no women in that prison. 
That there must be a waste of the women’s time in all of our 
smaller prisons is inevitable; there are not enough of them 
to employ profitably. And in this way, not only is the money, 
value of the women’s work wasted, but the reformatory effect 
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of work is lost, and the opportunity to train these women in 
some trade or employment by which, when they leave the 
prison, they may earn an honest living, is wholly thrown 
away. | 

These five evils, then,—the intimate association of women 
of different grades of character; the immediate control and 
management of women by men; the imprisonment of men 
and women in the same institution; the absence of secular 
instruction ; the waste of time and money,—are inherent to 
the present system, and they would one and all be obviated 
by the establishment of such a separate prison for women as 
is recommended. The legislature of 1871, by a Resolve, 
instructed the Prison Commission to report upon the expe- 
diency of establishing such prisons (state prisons for women), 
the number thereof required, description or plans therefor, 
the probable cost of sites, buildings, furniture and any other 
matters pertinent to the inquiry. In accordance with that 
instruction, we presented in our report to the next legisla- 
ture, that of 1872, plans for a building, and recommended 
the building of one prison for women at some place within 
fifteen miles of Boston. We repeated this recommendation 
last year, and come again with the same now. 

It is generally conceded by those who give attention to the 
subject, that such a prison ought to be established ; but quite 
commonly the first thought is, that among the many jails and 
houses of correction and workhouses, there can be some one 
found that will answer the purpose required, so that the ex- 
pense of a new institution may be avoided. In the hearings 
before the prison committee last year, the suggestion of the 
governor touching this matter in his message, that the state 
workhouse at Bridgewater should be taken for a separate 
prison for women was followed. ‘That committee reported a 
bill to this effect, which was passed in the House. In the 
Senate the prison committee submitted a bill for a new 
prison, which was lost, and the whole matter dropped. In 
view, then, of the condition of the question at present, taking 
into account the increased and increasing interest of the pub- 
lic at large in this prison, which will show itself by many 
petitions to your honorable bodies, as well as the changed 
character of the objections raised to our recommendation, 
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both before the prison committee and in the legislature 
itself, we find ourselves called upon to present reasons why a 
new prison should be built, rather than why a separate prison 
for women should be established. (Granted, it will be said, 
that in some sort a separate prison for women should be 
established, why not take some existing prison or state insti- 
tution and adapt that to your purpose? - 

In the first place, we reply, that the importance of the inter- 
ests involved, and the dignity of the Commonwealth which 
has these interests in charge, forbid that any make-shift policy 
be adopted. Questions concerning the treatment of crime 
and criminals are fast pressing to the front in all Christian, in 
all civilized, States. _However much in other regards a pater- 
nal style of government may be deprecated, in this matter 
the State has no choice,—it must punish its criminals. And 
how to punish so as to reform is the great problem. In that 
State where punishment for crime of all sorts is most sure 
and most wise, there will good citizens be least molested ; 
there will good morals have fullest influence; there will 
Christianity have fairest field. 

When, then, a plan is presented, that concerns one-fifth of 
the criminal population of our State, and that plan commends 
itself as a good and wise one, it is unworthy of the fair name 
of our State to pursue in regard to it-any parsimonious policy. 
That this argument is not simply a sentimental one appears 
from the fact, that the last legislature, upon the first appeal 
in regard to the state prison at Charlestown,~-where there 
were last year an average of 578 prisoners,—for reasons that 
its site was an unhealthy one, and that. somewhat extensive 
repairs were necessary in case it should continue to be used, 
without hesitation or opposition voted that a million dollars 
be raised to build a new prison somewhere else. And again, 
when it appeared that the lunatic hospitals of the State were 
crowded, the same legislature voted willingly $650,000 for the 
erection of a new hospital; and, at the same time, for addi- 
tions and improvements, $125,000 to one hospital, and $25,000 
to another. ! 

We say, then, that if our plan is a good one, it is not ex- 
travagance, but a wise economy on the part of the State to 
expend whatever may be necessary, even though it be enough 
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to build a new prison. But further, there are no prisons or 
institutions which can well be taken for this purpose. Our 
county prisons are now crowded, with the exception of cer- 
tain small prisons in the eastern, and Pittsfield-:and Northamp- 
ton in the western part of the State. So long as the present 
county system is continued, every county must have its jail 
and house of correction. The counties that now have more 
than one prison are Suffolk, Essex, Bristol and Worcester. 
It is evident that Suffolk cannot spare either the Boston Jail 
or the South Boston house of correction. In Essex there is 
the prison at Lawrence, which is full and indispensable to the 
county ; the house of correction at Ipswich, which is also 
full; and the jails at Newburyport and Salem, both of which 
are altogether unsuitable. Bristol County has the prison at 
New Bedford, and has just completed a large jail at Taunton, 
which it built because its former facilities were insufficient. 
Worcester County has two prisons,—one at Worcester, just 
rebuilt, and one at Fitchburg. The new prison at Worcester 
will not enable the county to dispense with Fitchburg; and 
if it did, Fitchburg is too remote from the centre of the crim- 
inal population. Of the 287 women in jail and house of cor- 
rection, 102 were in Suffolk, 38 in Bristol, 51 in Middlesex, 
53 in Essex. And again, at Fitchburg the labor of the pris- 
oners could not be made so profitable as it could in the vicin- 
ity of Boston. 

It has sometimes been thought that the prison at Dedham 
might be made available for a prison for women. But it is 
situated in the middle of the village; it has accommodation 
for only one hundred prisoners, and is therefore too small ; 
and, if it should be taken, Norfolk County would be obliged 
to build anew. 

And-so Northampton has been spoken of, but that is, of 
course, too remote from the centre of the criminal population. 

The only county prisons in the State that will accommo- 
date one hundred prisoners, or near that number, are, the 
house of correction at South Boston, the. prison at East Cam- 
bridge, the jail at Boston, the prisons at New Bedford, 
Springfield, Worcester, the house of correction at Ipswich, 
the prisons at Dedham and Lawrence. The prison at Pitts- 
field has 96, cells, and at Fitchburg there are but 81 cells, 
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though often more prisoners. These prisons are all full, ex- 
cept Pittsfield; none.of them can be spared. At Northamp- 
ton there are 90 cells. So there is really no county prison 
that can be taken under the present system. When the dis- 
trict system is adopted, then there will be thrown out of use 
only the Ipswich house of correction and Newburyport jail. 
For, though there will be but seven districts, with a house of 
correction and a workhouse in each, yet there would be, be- 
sides, jails in Boston, Barnstable, Edgartown, Greenfield, 
Nantucket and Plymouth, to be used as houses of detention 
simply. And of these two, Ipswich and Newburyport, one 
is altogether too small and unsuitable, and the other, Ipswich, 
for various reasons, undesirable. It is too remote from a 
large city and from the centre of criminal population. The 
cells are very small and poorly ventilated, and at present 
there is by the side of the house of correction, under the 
same roof, having the same kitchen, an insane asylum. 

So there is no county prison that it would be well for the 
State to take, and no county that could spare one of its pris- 
ons. Among the state institutions search was made last 
year, and the workhouse at Bridgewater selected as one that, 
with alterations and additions, might be made to answer for 
a beginning. But, upon scrutiny, the prison committee on 
the part of the Senate rejected it, because it would cost so 
much to adapt it to the new use, that it. would be wiser and 
better economy to build anew. 

So, after careful examination, it will appear to you, we are 
confident, that if anything is to be done in the matter of a 
separate prison for women a new one must be built. Then 
the question of expense will recur, and as to that we claim 
that, for this State to say, by its legislature, that it cannot 
afford to build a new prison. that is actually demanded by the 
necessities of a wise care of its criminals, would be absurd. 
It did not say so Jast year when the necessity appeared for a 
new state prisonformen. No one raised an objection on the 
score of expense when it was voted to raise, for the state 
prison for men, a million dollars. It will not say so this 
year. At one of the hearings before the prison committee 
on this subject, one of the ladies, while urging the necessity 
of this prison in order to a wise and proper treatment of 
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women convicts, said that, in all the talk about women’s rights 
and woman’s suffrage, she only asked for her sex this right of 
a prison to themselves. That seems a fair demand, and it is 
made in regard to a fifth of the criminal population of the 
State. 

This necessity has been asserted for several years. It has: 
been thoroughly discussed, and is now admitted on all sides. 
We submit that it is time it was provided for. 


District SYSTEM. 


The recommendation made last year, and favorably received 
by the prison committee (House Doc. No. 264), that the 
present system of county prisons be abolished and a state 
system of district prisons be established we urge’ this year. 
And we do this with renewed confidence that such a thorough 
and radical re-organization of our prisons is necessary, in order 
that just and equal laws may be administered with the least 
inequality and the most economy, and with due regard to the 
classification and reformation of our criminals. 

The system proposed is, in short, that the State shall take 
charge of her convicts, and pursue, in regard to them, a regu- 
lar and even system, instead of intrusting, as now, a large 
part of them to counties, who pursue fourteen different sys- 
tems or traditions. Our call upon the legislature is to revise 
and bring down to modern standards her prison system, which 
is, in many respects, behind the age we live in. A 

It has been ascertained, not only that the treatment of 
criminals has a direct effect on crime, but also that convicts 
often come under such influences while in prison that they go 
out worse men than they went in. So that it appears that 
the State or government has actually been, through ignorance 
or carelessness, corrupting its citizens,—making more dan-- 
gerous the dangerous class. And, on the other hand, it is 
possible, while punishing with equal severity, so to treat and 
train convicts that many of them will come out better men 
than they are when they go in. And further, it is more and 
more apparent in the great discussion that is taking place 
upon the prison problem throughout the civilized world that, 
in order to bring-about the best result of punishment, much 
thought and patience and personal effort must be bestowed in 
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the direction of the reformation of the prisoner. Now, any 
thoughtful man can see that the officials in our county prisons 
do not accept, as part of their duty, the endeavor to make 
the prison-life tend toward reformation of every prisoner. 
Indeed, many of them frankly say that they do not believe 
it at all worth while to try to reform the majority of their 
prisoners. . 

But not only does this matter of introducing into the sys- 
tem the idea of reformation make the need of a thorough - 
revision apparent, but also justice demands snch revision. 
It is not just and equal for two men convicted of the same 
crime, sentenced by the same judge, under the same statute, 
to be subjected to widely different punishment, the one to be 
under severe discipline and compelled to work hard, the other 
to be under lax discipline and not really compelled to work 
at all, but simply put in a work-room with a dozen other men 
and left much of the time to work or be worse than idle. 
Yet such glaring inequality exists. 

And further, the pressing need of a wise economy in all our 
public expenditures indicates the necessity of some change 
whereby the $175,000 that the county prisons now cost the 
people of the State every year ($192,545.62 last year) may 
be saved, if any such change is possible. The only county 

prison that by its labor has met its bills has been for years the 
- South Boston house of correction. The smaller prisons are, 
as a rule, much more expensive per prisoner than the. larger 
ones. ‘The mere assembling the men into a fewer number of 
prisons would add to the value of their work; but beyond 
that it is proposed to classify as wellas assemble. The houses 
of correction prisoners, after the drunkards and vagrants had 
been taken out, would be worth much more per man, as any 
contractor for prison labor knows full well. The proposed 
lengthening of the sentences of drunkards and vagrants would 
make their labor of more value than it is now. ‘That is, it 
would be of some value ; and now generally it is of no pecun- 
iary benefit to any house of correction to receive as convict 
either drunkard or vagrant. 

The system proposed, then, has such ends in view, and it is 
in detail as follows :— 

Divide the State into seven prison districts, with a house of 
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correction and a workhouse in each district. Both house of 
correction and workhouse to be jails. Have for each district 
one prison-master, to be appointed by the governor, with the 
advice and consent of the council, and to serve during good 
behavior, and to have personal charge over either house of 
correction or workhouse, and to have no other pursuit or 
occupation. Let him appoint a deputy to keep the other 
prison in his district, who shall have personal charge of it, and 
shall have no other pursuit or occupation, and for this deputy 
the prison-master shall be responsible. 

In the division of the State into prison districts, let county 
lines be followed. 


District, No. 1. Boston,—to be composed of Suffolk and 
Norfolk Counties. 
66 «¢ 2. Middlesex,—to be Middlesex County. 
Essex,—to be Essex County. | 
a ‘© 4. New Bedford,—to be composed of Bristol, 
Plymouth, Barnstable, Nantucket and 
. Dukes Counties. 
eS ‘¢ 5. Worcester,—to be Worcester County. 
4 *¢ 6. Springfield,—to be composed of Hampden, 
_ Hampshire and Franklin Counties. 
“ «<7, “Berkshire,—to be Berkshire County. 


a 
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Let the sentences for the offence of being a common 
drunkard or a vagrant be much longer than they are now; 
say from six months to two years. Then commit those 
offenders to the workhouse, which shall differ from the 
house of correction, by less severity of discipline and by 
greater privilege attainable by good behavior. 

Commit to the house of correction those convicted of more 
serious crime. Wherever, under this arrangement, there 
would be no jail—that is, in Barnstable, Edgartown, Green- 
field, Nantucket and Plymouth—and also in Boston, Ict there 
’ be jails in charge and control of the sheriffs as now. But 
where the house of correction or workhouse is also a jail, 
let the English example be followed, and the sheriff pass his 
prisoner into the custody of the prison-master to receive him 
again, whenever there was due cause. There might seem to - 
be some difficulty here in the sheriff's losing control of a pris- 


oner for whose safe-keeping he is held responsible ; but there 
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is found in England no practical trouble arising from this 
source. The sheriff at any time sufficiently accounts for his 
prisoner, by showing that he delivered him to the gaol gov- 
-ernor, and the governor delivers the prisoner to the sheriff 
on all proper occasions. So here, the sheriff of Suffolk 
County has no personal control over the convicts in the 
South Boston house of correction. There is no more need 
or reason for the sheriff’s retaining personal charge over 
persons accused of crime and awaiting trial than over convicts. 

This plan involves the taking possession by the State of cer- 
tain county jails and houses of correction, and making suitable 
compensation therefor, viz.: the house of correction at South 
Boston, the prisons at Dedham, East Cambridge, Fitchburg, 
Lawrence, New Bedford, Northampton, Pittsfield, Springfield 
and Worcester, and the jails at Lowell, Salem and Taunton. 
The house of correction at Ipswich and the jail at Newbury- 
port, would be thrown out of use as prisons, and some arrange- 
ment should be made with the county of Essex. It may be 
thought best to make use of the house of correction at 
Ipswich for a workhouse, instead of the jail at Salem, which 
would need somewhat extensive alterations. In that case 
the Salem jail would be thrown out of use. 

All this would be a very great change, and by the expense 
involved to the State seems at first a great extravagance. 

But the first great outlay seems larger than it would actu- 
ally be; and the future running expenses would only be 
more equitably apportioned among the people of the State 
than they now are; and further, they would be dess than they 
are now. These expenses, which are now being borne by the 
people of the State county-wise, would be borne by the same 
people State-wise. It is evident, since criminals do not 
respect county lines, that this is the fairer way. Many of 
the criminals that each county supports come from outside 
county limits. The care and control and support of crimi- 
nals is logically and legitimately the’ business of the State, 
which makes criminal laws and supports the judges which 
administer these laws. It makes no other difference to tax- 
payers for the prisons to be supported by the state treasury, 
instead of from the county treasuries than this,—that: the 
expense will be more equitably distributed, except that it 
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will in all probability be less. Manifestly the same number 
of prisoners in thirteen prisons can be made to cost less and 
and earn more than in twenty prisons. And beyond this, 
prisons of such character and with such numbers as 1s pro- 
posed, under the charge of prison-masters who give their 
whole time and attention to their business, may reasonably 
be expected to be self-supporting. In which case there will 
be no running expenses to be a charge upon the state treas- 
ury. But the first outlay—the expense of, buying all these 
county prisons by the State—will not be so great a burden 
as appears, upon the state treasury, or what is of more im- 
portance, on the tax-payers. For. the people will be both 
buyers and sellers; they will in the main put into one 
pocket what they take out of the other. That the counties 
would receive what the State paid is apparent ; but, further, 
the counties would pay what the counties would receive, for 
the equitable way to make the special assessment to furnish 
the purchase-money would be to make it county-wise. That 
is, let the prisons all be valued by some competent board of 
appraisers, and then the sum of the valuations be assessed 
upon the counties by a ratio determined by the average 
criminal population of each county for the last five years, 
and the total valuation of each county ; that is, a ratio com- 
pounded from these two ratios,—the ratio of the criminal | 
population and the ratio of the total valuations of the coun- 
ties. | 
At first thought it might seem that there was no reason for 
varying from the customary way of assessing by valuation 
alone. But it is evident that those counties where there are 
fewer criminals than the average should pay for criminal ac- 
commodation proportionately less than those where there are 
more criminals than the average, so that the proper propor- 
tion is one which takes into account both the valuation of 
the several counties and the number of criminals they have 
had in the years last past. It will be seen from the accom- 
panying table, which gives the three ratios, what a difference 
this will make. If the gross valuation be assessed simply on 
the average criminal population, the several counties would 
be called upon, for every £1,000 to be raised, to furnish the 
amounts opposite their names in the first column of figures. 
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If it should be assessed upon the valuation list simply, then 
for the amount in the second column of figures. If both these, 
the criminal population and the valuation, be taken into 
account, then for the amount in the third column. The 
fourth column shows how the present excess of cost over earn- 
ings in our county prisons is distributed. 
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Barnstable,, . .| $1%41!° $9,000] $5.2705 $6223 
Berkshire, . ; | 20.616 | 23.469 22.0425 42.234 
Bristol, : : ; 66.031 | 57.150 61.5905 119.354 
Dukes, : evi 514 | 1.999 | 1.2565 1.936 
Essex, 02 VND OO Niae6 a7 7 NRRL Abra PAO Taine 166.134 
Franklin, . 3 + 4.328 | 9.346 6.837 9.537 
Hampden, . : aM 53.778 | 38.326 46.052 52.778 
Hampshire, . : 14.380 | 16.348 15.364 59 148 
Middlesex, . i ; 146.956 | 174.895 160.6755 159.112 
.,. Nantucket, . : ; 074 1.303 6885 676 
Norfolk,  . ; 27.513 66.041 46.777 62.443 
Plymouth, . ; 7.116 20.355 13.7355 32.544 
Suffolk, : .| 429.861 413.546 421.7035 176.756 
Worcester, . ; ; 103.815 77.265 90.54 LPL AS 
LOtal. s : . | $1,000.000 | $1,000.000 | $1,000.0000 | $1,000.000 


But it may be said that a county which has spent large 
sums in making suitable provision for its prisoners ought to 
have allowance made and now be called upon for proportion- 
ably less than a neighboring county that has spent but little. 
Well, just this. allowance will be made, and will appear in the 
valuation of its prisons. This large sum to be raised by coun- 
ties to buy the prisons is to be spent in buying the prisons of 
the counties, and each county will receive in proportion to the 
value of its prisons, so that when any county has spent more 
than the average provision for prisoners, and spent it wisely, it 
will actually receive money in hand for that excess, and when 
a county has spent less, it will be compelled to pay out more 
than it receives, and then it will be simply brought to an 
average expenditure in this matter of prisons. That is, a 
county which has prisons of just the average value, would pay 
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and receive the same sum; counties which had better prisons 
than the average would receive the difference.. Counties 
which had poorer prisons than the average would pay, and 
there would be an injustice or hardship in their paying the 
difference. So the transaction may be completed and no ad- 
dition made to the state tax. Certain county taxes would be 
increased, others would be diminished, and it is no novelty in 
these days for a county to be put to great expense in building 
anew prison. It has not been considered in the counties of 
Middlesex, Bristol, Worcester, Berkshire or Dukes a sub- 
ject for special complaint. ° 

So much as to the outlay at the beginning. So far as 
the running expenses of the prisons are concerned, it is 
evident that the criminal fines which now go to the county . 
treasury would, when the State bore the expense of main- 
taining its prisons, go to the state treasury, and these, with 
the more economical arrangement of fewer prisons and longer 
sentences in cases of common drunkards and vagrants, would 
undoubtedly result in the prisons being a source of income 
rather than of expense. 


W ORKHOUSES. 


An essential part of this plan for a district system is the 
establishing two grades of county prisons,—houses of cor- 
rection and workhouses. The general reasons for classifica- 
tion among prisoners have force here; and further, by this 
division of character you make it possible to give longer sen- 
tences to the common drunkard. If the drunkard is to go to 
the same prison with the burglar and thief, and be under the 
same discipline and treatment, then it would be a manifest 
hardship and injustice to increase materially the present sen- 
tence; for the short sentence now allotted is really an ex- 
pression of the desire to recognize a great difference in crim- 
inality between a thief and a drunkard. If, because we have 
no other place to send them to,-the drunkard must go to the 
house of correction where we send burglars and thieves, 
then we will send him there but a short time, says common 
sense and common humanity. But it appears upon examina- 
tion that the common drunkard, whom the law and the judge 
send to the house of correction for three months ata time, 
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by repetition of sentence, is actually there in prison eight, 
nine and ten months of every year. His short sentence has 
no other effect than to keep him from liquor during its con- 
tinuance. There is not time for any effect to be wrought 
upon his constitution or for his will and determination to 
grow strong against liquor, if indeed this is in any way possi- 
ble. The man or woman goes out of prison with the good 
advice of the turnkey or keeper, “now don’t come back here,” 
—and they go out, very often, with the set purpose and posi- 
tive determination, as they suppose, of never touching a drop 
of liquor again. But they have no strength to resist ; the first 
glass of liquor they see, and can get hold of, they drink. It 
is amere question of days or weeks as to how soon they 
will return. Instead of this farce, then, of giving a common 
drunkard a sentence nominally short but virtually life-long, 
we propose that, on the first commitment, a sentence of six 
months be imposed, and for all subsequent convictions sen- 
tences of two years. In the possible case of easy recovery 
there would be a six months’ sentence endured. But in the 
great majority of cases, you would have two years in which 
to treat the constitution of the diseased man, and there would 
be some opportunity for recovery, and for the greater part of 
the two years the prisoner would be worth for labor a part if 
not the whole of the expense of his keeping; whereas now, the 
common drunkard, under his repeated three months’ sentences, 
is worth little or nothing for labor. We say, first commitment 
asacommon drunkard. In many cases, it is wise to put the 
person arrested on probation with a sentence for commitment 
hanging over him. But when wise measures of this sort have 
been exhausted, the only hope of reforming a common drunk- 
ard is by wise treatment, for which a long sentence is indis- 
pensable. So with vagrants ; the short sentences now in vogue 
are but a means by which lazy, shiftless fellows secure com- 
fortable quarters for the winter months. In the case of single 
acts of drunkenness, for which now a fine or short sentence is 
imposed, it seems evident that both are unjust in principle 
and failures in practice. They prevent no one from getting 
drunk; they help no one to overcome a growing ‘habit of 
getting drunk. ‘They acccomplish nothing that commends 
their continuance. In so far as a drunken person is a nui- 
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sance he should be arrested and detained till sober, and may 
fairly be made to pay the expense of such arrest. 

In the Boston district the present jail and the house of 
correction at South Boston might be retained, and the prison 
at Dedham be used as the district workhouse. On the first 
day of October, 1873, there were at the South Boston house 
of correction, 516 prisoners—444 men and 72 women; at 
Boston jail, 159 men and 30 women; at Dedham jail, 23 
men and 2 women; house of correction, 56 men and 4 wo- 
men. ‘These prisoners, under the proposed plan, would have 
been distributed as follows :—South Boston, 461; Dedham, 
39 in workhouse; 23 men and 2 women in jail; Boston 
jail, 159 men and 30 women, and 76 women in the separate 
prison for women. And at South Boston, with no women, 
this number of men could have been well accommodated. 

In the Middlesex district, the prison at East Cambridge 
might be the house of correction, and the Lowell jail the 
workhouse. On October 1, 1873, there were in this district 
' 315 prisoners: East Cambridge jail, 43 men and 1 woman ; 
house of correction, 195 men and 36 women; Lowell jail, 
26 men and 14 women. Under the proposed plan the dis- 
tribution would be: East Cambridge house of correction, 106 
men; jail, 69 men and 15 women; Lowell workhouse, 89 
men; separate prison for women, 36 women. 

In the Essex district, the Lawrence prison might be the 
house of correction, and the Salem jail, remodelled and en-~ 
larged, the workhouse; and the Ipswich house of correction 
and the Newburyport jail discontinued. Temporarily, the 
Ipswich house of correction could be used for the work-— 
house. There were on October 1, 1873, in this district, 306 
prisoners: Lawrence jail, 26 men and 6 women; house of - 
correction, 79 men and 17 women; Ipswich house of cor- 
rection, 87 men and 25 women; Salem jail, 55 men and 4 
women; Newburyport jail, 6 men and 1 woman. Under the 
proposed plan, there would be: at the Lawrence house of cor- 
rection, 118 men; jail, 26 men and 6 women; at Salem 
workhouse, 48 men; jail, 61 men and 5 women; separate 
prison for women, 42 women. 

The prisons in this county are insufficient and unsatisfac- 
tory. If no change should be made in our prison system 
there would have to be some large outlay by Essex County 
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for increased accommodation for its prisoners. » Lawrence 
prison—the only good one, and it is a very good one—is not 
large enough for present needs, and must be enlarged. Ips- 
wich house of correction is often crowded, and is one of the 
older of our county prisons, with very small cells (34 feet by 
7 on the floor and 7 feet high), and very poorly ventilated. 
The Salem jail is of a kind that was built for strength sim- 
ply. The prisoners are kept in rooms instead of cells, and 
are joint occupants, day and night, of these rooms, from four 
to six inaroom. The Newburyport jail is of the same kind. 

The distribution suggested above, implies that the con- 
templated addition to the Lawrence prison be made, and that 
the Salem jail be enlarged; temporarily the Ipswich house 
of correction could be used, and even then it might be neces- 

sary to remove some prisoners to the Middlesex district. 
In the New Bedford district the New Bedford prison might 
be the house of correction and the new jail at Taunton the 
workhouse. On October 1, 1873, there were in this district 
244 prisoners: New Bedford house of correction, 137 men 
and 32 women; jail, 4 men and 1 woman; Taunton jail, 35 
men and 5 women; Plymouth house of correction, 9 men 
and one woman; jail, 9 men and 2 women; Barnstable jail,. 
4 men and 1 woman; Edgartown jail, 3 men and 1 woman. 
Under the proposed plan there would be: at the New Bed- 
ford house of .correction, 74 men; jail, 34 men and 3 wo- 
men; Taunton workhouse, 72 men; jail, 5 men and 3 
women; Plymouth jail, 9 men and 2 women; Barnstable jail, 
4 men and 1 woman; Edgartown jail, 3 men and 1 woman; 
and in the separate prison for women, 33 women. 

In the Worcester district, the Worcester prison might be 
the house of correction and Fitchburg the workhouse. On 
October 1, 1873, there were in this district 176 prisoners. 
Worcester jail, 9 men and 3 women; house of correction, 
72 men and 10 women; Fitchburg jail, 3 men; house of 
correction, 76 men and 3 women. Under the proposed plan 
the distribution would be: Worcester house of correction, 
91 men; jail, 9 men and 38 women; Fitchburg workhouse, . 
57 men; jail, 3 men; separate prison for women, 13 women. 

In the Springfield district the Springfield prison might be 
the house of correction and Northampton workhouse. On 
October 1, 1873, there were in this district 128 prisoners. 
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Springfield jail, 14 men; house of correction, 80 men and 10 
women; Northampton jail, 5 men; house of correction, 13 
men and 4 women; Greenfield jail, 1 man; house of cor- 
rection, 1 man. Under the proposed plan the distribution 
would be: Springfield house of correction, 45 men; jail, 
14 men; Northampton workhouse, 49 men; jail, 5 men; 
Greenfield jail, 1 man; separate prison for women, 14 women. 

In the Berkshire district there would be but one prison, 
_ that at Pittsfield. There were in this district October 1, 
1873, 73 prisoners: jail, 11 men; house of correction, 60 
men and 2 women. If, as might well be but for the distance 
of transportation required, this district should be put with the 
Springtield district, then these 73 prisoners would have been 
distributed—11 men in Pittsfield jail, and 12 men to the work- 
house at Northampton, and 48 men to the Springfield house 
of correction and two women to separate prison for women. 
This would make the numbers at Springfield house of correc- 
tion, 93; jail, 14; at Northampton workhouse 61; jail, 5. 

The following table, combining the statements of the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, shows how the prisoners in the county 
prisons, October 1, 1873, would have been distributed under 
the proposed plan :— . 
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The 216 women in houses of correction would go to the 
separate prison for women. We claim, then, to have shown 
now for several years that our county prisons are not so well 
managed in the important points of economy and reformation 
as they ought to be—as they may be; and further, that the 
fault, in both these respects, lies, not with the officials, but in 
the system under which they work, and, it must be added, 
in which they believe. In regard to a separate prison for 
women there has come to be a substantial agreement that it 
would be a desirable arrangement. The masters and keepers 
find the women convicts,on the whole undesirable, and they 
are willing to part with them. The objection on the score of 
expense is now fully met by the fact that the present crowded 
condition of our prisons compels further provision which can 
in no way be so cheaply made as by building one prison, 
which, by taking away women convicts, will add to the ac- 
commodations for men some 350 cells. This will meet at 
South Boston,—where 182 cells will be added, and at New 
Bedford where 40 will be added, and at Ipswich where 45 
will be added,—an immediate and pressing necessity. 

In regard to the district system, it is our firm conviction 
that the plan suggested is practicable and wise. We com- 
mend it to your attention, with the entreaty that amid the 
pressure of material interests of every sort that demand your 
thoughtful consideration, you will not omit giving due thought 
to questions that effect so vitally the moral welfare of the 
Commonwealth as do the treatment of crime and criminals. 

The. central thought of all our suggestions is not, as some 
have supposed, to make the hard lot of the poor prisoner 
more comfortable, nor is it to awaken sympathy for the suf- 
ferings of men convicted of crime; but simply this: that the 
reformation of the criminal is possible, and so far probable, 
as to make it worth while to shape the system of prison dis- 
cipline in such way as to afford the most encouragement and 
the best facilities for the reformation of every prisoner. The 
axiom that lies at the root of our present system is, that real 
reformation, while not impossible, is so rare as not to be worth 
taking into the general account; and the whole way of deal- 
ing with prisoners is shaped by that. 

While yet it is true that exceptions are recognized by 
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prison-masters, who are ready always to do what they think 
they can to help those who are really trying to help them- 
selves, the whole question at issue resolves itself into this: 
whether it is practicable and wise for the State to attempt to 
combine with punishment, reformation. Other States and 
other countries are working at and working out the problem 
how to make the punishment of the criminal tend towards 
his reformation. In our county prisons the State does not 
yet admit the problem; the counties do not. Whatever is 
done towards the reformation of our county prisoners is done 
by the individual efforts of masters, keepers or others. It is 
an exception worthy of note, and for which no provision is 
made, when prisoners are reformed in consequence of treat- 
ment received in prison. 

We say the county prisons do not admit the problem. The 
claim is that all is done now that can wisely be done, so 
that there is really no room for improvement in system or 
method, and that is the issue we present. 


JOHN W. CANDLER. 
S. W. BOWLES. 
JOSHUA COIT. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF PRISONS, 
January 31, 1874. 
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REMOVALS. 


The Commission has caused the following removals of pris- 
oners during the year :— 


To East Cambridge :— 


April 24.—One woman from Dedham, 14 months to serve. 

June 16.—Two women from Fitchburg, each 6 months to 
serve. 

Aug. 8.—Two women from Fitchburg, each 44 months to 
serve. 

Aug. 8.—QOne woman from Springfield, 21 months to serve. 

Oct. 17.—Two women from Fitchburg, 16 months and 2} 
‘months. 

Oct. 23.—One woman from Dedham, 24 months. 

Nov. 10.—One woman from Dedham, 4 months. 

Nov. 12.—Two women from Springfield, each 6 months. 

Dec. 22.—QOne woman from Dedham, 4 months. } 


To Springfield :— 
June 16.—QOne woman from Greenfield, 2 months. 
In all fourteen removals. 


Attention is called to the table on page 38. The increase 
in the cost of a prisoner for a year in South Boston and North- 
ampton is to some extent explained by expenditures which 
come in the returns under the head of “all other purposes.” 
These, which last year at South Boston were $18,579.92, are 
this year, $38,297.41. Last year, at Northampton, they were 
$949,11; this year they are $6,864.29. Without these un- 
usual expenditures South Boston would have paid expenses 
by earnings, as usual, and the expenses of a prisoner for a 
year at Northampton would have been $273.72 instead of 
$494.24. 
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Besides these two, the excess of cost over labor has been 
increased in three other prisons,—Dedham, Ipswich and New 
Bedford; and has been reduced in six prisons,—East Cam- 
bridge, Fitchburg, Lawrence, Pittsfield, Springfield and Wor- 
cester ; and in all of these but East Cambridge and Lawrence 
there were reductions last year—Fitchburg having come down 
in two years from $167.96 to $110.39; Pittsfield from $199.65 
to $102.57; Springfield from $164.20 to $92.94, and Wor- 
cester from $145.41 to $119.04. 

In the earnings of a prisoner for a year there has ‘been, in 
most of the prisons, an increase ; but the unusual expenditures 
at South Boston and Northampton increase the total amount 
expended so much, that the average expense beyond earnings 
is $102.03, which is larger than it has been for two years. 


[Jan. 
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Table showing the Comparative Expensiveness of Small and Large 


Prisons. 

4 AVERAGE. wa| o 2 & $8 weed] ae iets 
Z a2| 225 | 28 | S288) 34 | S588 
5 go | bas BRS Beas BS | Boas 
1 | Average per year 

less than thirty,| 6 9.83 | $414 42 | $386 54 $7 97 | $7 43 
2 | Average more than 

thirty, and less 

than one hun- 

dred, . : le aD 67.36 | 177 51 | 132 03 | 3 41 | 2 54 
3 | Average more than 

one hundred, .| 8 | 186.25 163 14 (6°31 a6lo- els se 


No. 1.—Edgartown, Barnstable, Newburyport, Greenfield, Plymouth and North- 


ampton. 


No. 2.—Salem, Lowell, Pittsfield, Fitchburg and Dedham. 
No. 3.—Ipswich, Springfield, Lawrence, New Bedford, Worcester, Boston Jail, East 


Cambridge, Boston House of Correction. 
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